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EDITORIALS 


dustry lost two men loved and respected by all 

who knew them — 90-year-old “Bill” Christel of 
Valders, Wisconsin, and 260 pound “Pee Wee” Hughes 
of Baltimore. “Bill,” a holdover from another genera- 
tion, the generation of rugged individualists, was the 
type of man each of us would like to be; a man of defi- 
nite and strong opinion, willing to stand and fall on 
his own merit. For this he gained the love and respect 
of all who knew him, and they were legion. 


“Pee Wee’, no one knew his right name, was the 
genial giant of the Stange sales organization. He was 
a salesman from the word go, having a barrel of spicy 
fun in the selling, and spreading a cheerful attitude all 
about him. California, where he was born, was the 
promised land to “Pee Wee’, and he had long planned 
to return to that country on retirement. Striken by 
the Grim Reaper as he was about to realize his life’s 
dream, it is our wish and prayer that he will find per- 
fect happiness in the land beyond. - - - May they rest 
in peace. 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND THE PROCES- 
SOR—Ever since the first of the year, and particularly 
during February and March, canners have been attend- 
ing school. Having just attended the session at the 
University of Maryland the writer is naturally enthu- 
siastic about the subject. One of the more encouraging 
aspects of these schools is that canners are participat- 
ing to a degree never known before. The good profes- 
sors are responding with an appreciative effort. Many 
ask us why we do not report these school sessions. Our 
answer, of course, is that they are entirely too special- 
ized for a non-technical man to attempt to summarize. 
We much prefer using the actual papers of the Scien- 
tists themselves as we do when and as they are made 
available. 


st IN PACE—This past week the in- 


Incidentally, our apologies to Iowa and to the two 
good friends who sent us summaries of that school. 
Their reports were delayed by the apparently nation- 
wide virus and the appearance in this publication was 
further delayed by an editor who has been chasing 
around the country, possibly a bit too much these past 
few weeks. At any rate, it’s a pleasure to finally in- 
clude a few words about the Iowa school in this issue. 
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Doctors and technical men over at Maryland were a 
dime a dozen. Sometimes the students got the impres- 
sion there were too many for best results, for many 
times these experts were not in agreement and the 
result was a confused student. At the tomato meeting, 
for instance, the writer was somewhat surprised to 
hear one of the students, himself a technical man, 
remark “I’m becoming terribly confused in this matter 
of plant spacing”. Panel members had disagreed about 
how far apart to space tomato plants to obtain the 
highest yields. At the same session, while the panel 
was discussing disease and insect control, such remarks 
as “Your’re a brave man, Dr. So and So, to suggest the 
use of these materials” did not exactly increase the 
confidence of the student. What we’re getting at, with- 
out meaning to be critical, is that this meeting of the 
doctors might better take place before the students are 
admitted to the classroom. 


Hastily, just in case anyone should doubt the good 
that these professors are accomplishing, let us ask our 
readers to reflect for a moment on the tremendous 
advances in agriculture these past several years. 
Speaking of tomatoes, only twelve years ago in Dela- 
ware there were a total of 10 ten-ton tomato growers. 
Last year there were 767 and there were 8 twenty- 
ton growers, and that story is repeated in just about 
every tomato area in the country. The difference of 
opinion concerning plant spacing to us does not seem 
too serious. Most canners know from experience what 
is best for them. They know, also, that there must be 
enough space between rows to permit cultivating and 
spraying equipment to pass through without harm to 
the plants. In the matter of what sprays to use, admit- 
tedly the problem is more serious and more rigid con- 
trols are bound to be forthcoming in the very near 


future. 


And most of these agricultural scientists have both 
feet squarely on the ground. Like many of our noted 
medical men, they are reaching out for new and better 
ways to solve perplexing and difficult problems. Like. 
medical men, too, they are attempting to solve the 
mysteries of nature, and while they continue to make 
amazing progress, the accomplishment is bound to be 
attendent with uncertainties. 
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Government Officials Outline 


Controls Program for Tri-State Packers 


Following two days of intensive school- 
ing at the University of Maryland, Tri- 
State Packers moved over to the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore on the 
evening of March 21. That evening was 
devoted to good fellowship. President 
S. E. W. Friel in his opening address 
next morning, expressed appreciation to 
the allied groups for the wonderful con- 
tributions to the Association. 

“It is especially pleasant to have the 
opportunity of greeting our associate 
members, the brokers, the bankers, and 
the canning machinery and_ supply 
groups. Paramount among the assets 
of our Association, we feel, is the friend- 
ship, the loyalty and assistance which 
you, the associate members, have given 
to our industry. 


“We want all of you to know that we 
appreciate the wonderful contributions 
which you are making, and to those of 
you who are not presently members we 
extend a sincere invitation to become 
associate members. We feel you will re- 
ceive not only material rewards, but to 
an even greater extent, the satisfaction 
of becoming a partner in the work of 
developing the Tri-States into the great- 
est producing area of quality canned 
and frozen foods in the country. 


“May we also take this opportunity of 
thanking the Board of Directors, the 
staff and the members of the Associa- 
tion for the cooperation they have ac- 
corded to us during the few months we 
have been in office. It has been a pleasure 
to work with such a fine group of men— 
men who have given so unselfishly of 
their time, effort and talent in order to 
promote for you a better business. 


“To those canners who are not pres- 
ently members of the Association, we 
sincerely invite you to join. You, too, 
will find benefits many times the small 
cost of your yearly dues.” 


QMC PROCUREMENT 


Following Mr. Friel’s opening address 
the meeting was turned over to govern- 
ment representatives, who brought can- 
ners up to date on the status of the con- 
trols program. 

Mr. Ralph M. Woodside, special repre- 
sentative of the Quartermaster General, 
outlined basic types of proposed procure- 
ment action for the current season. These 
are: 1—A set-aside program; 2—Walsh- 
Healy exemption applied to the canning 
season; 3—The use of advanced letter 
contracts; and 4—The use of the field 
buying organization. 

The set-aside program, he said, is 
being established by the Department of 
Agriculture. Speaking of announced re- 
quirements, he said, these are estimates, 
but they are most likely to be on the low 


side and “it is anticipated that any 
change in the future would result in an 
increase rather than a decrease. How- 
ever, we do not expect it to be material.” 

Every effort will be made to ship from 
the canner’s plant at the earliest time 
possible, Mr. Woodside advised. Should 
storage become a hardship on any can- 
ner, he should contact the contracting 
officer through the field buyer at the 
earliest possible time. Storage time 
begins with the date of acceptance of 
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property receipt by the contracting 
officer. 


ADVANCED CONTRACTING 


Purchasing officers will contract in ad- 
vance on a letter contract basis to obtain 
as far as possible, the desired can sizes 
and grades. ‘We have assurance that 
the exemption to the Walsh-Healy Act 
will be applicable to all definitive con- 
tracts written after June 30, 1952. If 
such definitive contracts are preceded by 
letter contracts dated before June 30, 
and when it is assured that the Defense 
Food Order shall be continued for 1952, 
request will be made upon the Secretary 
of Labor.” 


WANT PRECOATED No. 10 CANS 


“The question of No. 10 cans for non- 
perishable subsistence — Experience has 
shown that cans manufactured in ac- 
cordance with NPA Order M-25 are not 
satisfactorily free of corrosion. The 
Quartermaster has become increasingly 
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concerned over this matter, particularly 
since our food must be stored under a 
great many different climatic conditions. 
lt was recommended that M-25 be 
changed to allow heavier tin-plate on No. 
10 cans to avoid excessive rust. After 
considerable study, the Research Com- 
mittee of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute made the following recommendations: 
First, pre-coated cans provide maximum 
protection. Second, pre-coated cans pro- 
vide more protection than cans coated 
with tin regardless of the weight of tin. 
Third, increasing the tin-coating from 
% to % pound, as recommended by the 
Department of Defense, will provide only 
negligible improvement. Pre-coating the 
No. 10 cans produced in accordance with 
M-25 would practically alleviate the rust 
problem confronting the military. We, 
therefore, encourage the canners to order 
pre-coated cans for our pack during 
1952.” 


OPS OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


Mr. Robert Marsh, who is the Treas- 
urer of the Canners League of California 
and the canners’ representative at OPS, 
spoke of the activities of that controver- 
sial agency. Your guess is as good as 
mine, he said, and reminded the audience 
that in administering price controls OPS 
cannot anticipate the action of Congress 
but must carry on under the existing 
Act. For that reason the Food and Vege- 
table Branch is actively engaged in de- 
veloping tailored regulations, which will 
be applicable to the 1952 production of 
canned fruits and vegetables. 


DECONTROL—Speaking of decontrol, 
Mr. Marsh read several excerpts from 
the testimony of Price Administrator 
Arnall, before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which is investi- 
gating the possibilities of decontrol. This 
statement may be summarized as follows: 
1—Most prices are either ‘at or very close 
to ceilings. 2—Hundreds of items insig- 
nificant in the cost of living or the cost 
of doing business have already been de- 
controlled. 8—An OPS “Decontrol Com- 
mittee” is studying the possibilities of 
suspending ceiling prices, and to simplify 
or suspend record keeping and reporting 
requirements, so that while ceiling prices 
remain in effect, they impose no burden 
upon business. The conditions under 
which such actions can be taken are now 
under study and should be ready in two 
weeks. Meanwhile it is impossible to 
appraise the decontrol prospects for can- 
ned foods. However, it has become clear 
that suspension of ceilings will in no 
case be used as a means of permitting 
higher prices. It will be used only where 
there is no visible prospect of prices 
going up to ceilings in the near future, 
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MILESTONE IN UTAH CANNING— 
Utah’s Governor, J. Bracken Lee (second 
from left) accepts a plaque commemorat- 
ing the production of the four billionth 
can for the state’s canning industry since 
its founding in 1888. Handing the plaque 
to the governor at the 1952 convention of 
the Utah Canners Association at Salt 
Lake City is W. C. Stolk, president of the 
American Can Company. Dr. R. H. 
Walker, representing Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, (left) and W. R. Eddington, 
president, Utah Canners Association, 
(right) joined in the presentation. 

From the first pack of 300 cans in 1888, 
the team of Utah farmers and canners 
has increased production to 200,000 000 
cans a year. 


and only in such a way that controls can 
again be made fully effective before there 
can be penetration of present ceiling 
levels. 


PROPOSED CHANGES—Mr. Marsh 
reveiwed proposed changes in CPR 55 
and 56 to make them more equitable and 
workable for the 1952 season. Some of 
the suggestions of industry consultants 
have already been incorporated, he said. 
Mr. Marsh’s remarks covering those still 
receiving serious consideration follow: 

“First of all, there have been com- 
plaints that the application of Table I, 
percentage increase, has the effect of 
widening the normal spread between low 
and high priced items of the same prod- 
uct. It was proposed that such cost in- 
crease factors as those for cans, cases, 
and labels be allowed on a cents per 
dozen basis by can size irrespective of 
grade. The balance of the cost increase 
other than raw material could be allowed 
as a percentage, as is now done. We were 
asked to make this breakdown of the cost 
from 48 to 52. This will be done if suf- 
ficient information is made available to 
OPS to permit such breakdown. To make 
this adjustment, as well as to measure 
cost increases and the amounts that may 
properly, under OPS policy, be reflected 
in the 1952 regulation, a cost study and 
earnings study will be necessary and will 
be undertaken in the near future. 

It is expected that one of the yard- 
sticks used to measure the permitted 
increase factors in the 1952 regulation 
will be an industry earnings standard. 
Such a standard was announced in a 
press release of February 19, 1952, which 
accompanied issuance of Price Opera- 
tions Memorandum 25. The policy set 
forth closely follows the standard an- 
nounced last April in a letter to Mr. 
DiSalle from Eric Johnston, The applic- 
able part of that letter is as follows: 

‘The level of price ceilings for an in- 

dustry shall normally be considered 

‘generally fair and equitable’ under the 

Defense Production Act if the dollar 

profits of the industry amount to 85 

percent of the average for the indus- 
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try’s best three years during the period 
1946-49 inclusive. The profits should 
be figured before Federal income and 
excess profits taxes and after normal 
depreciation only, with adjustments 
made for any change in net worth.’ 
This standard is difficult to apply to 
the canning industry because of the dif- 
fering number of products processed by 
each canner. While some canners have 
complete lines and an overall earnings 
standard might be fair, others who pack 
only one or two products, and there are 
many such, might not be fairly treated. 
This is a difficult problem and it is hoped 
that within the next few weeks a solu- 
tion may be worked out. 


Section 4 has recently been revised in 
line with the suggestions of the industry 
consultants. 

The consultants have asked for a revi- 
sion of section 8 to make it also applic- 
able to situations involving raw material 
cost distortion in the base period and for 
a reduction in the amount of data to be 
submitted. These changes are being 
favorably considered and will probably 
be adopted. 

A major problem involves perpetuation 
of the raw material and other types of 
adjustment made last year by means of 
supplementary regulations. It has been 
suggested that these adjustments be in- 
corporated in an appendix to be picked 
up at the appropriate step in calculating 
the ’52 ceiling price. This probably will 
be done.” 


USDA AND THE FOOD PROCESSOR 

S. R. Smith, Director, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, and well known to can- 
ners everywhere for his frank and honest 
approach to the problems of the canning 
industry, reviewed agriculture’s goals for 
canning crops as announced last Janu- 
ary, and reported in the January 28 issue 
of this publication. The Department is 
still standing on these goals, and they 
are generally accepted as realistic by 
the industry. Some people, however, 
haven’t seen absolutely eye to eye with 
the Department on the acreage for peas, 


which is the same as last year, but which 
PMA estimates should provide a reduc- 
tion 13 percent below that of 1951. In 
view of the high yields of the past few 
years, Mr. Smith said, “it didn’t seem 
reasonable to us to expect as high a level 
this year again.” According to BAE 
canners will plant 1% percent more acre- 
age than last year. 


SET-ASIDES—The proposed set-aside \ 


order on canned fruits and vegetables 
has been drafted for some time, Mr. 
Smith said. The writing of a release 
mechanism satisfactory to all concerned 
is the bugaboo in this one. We may be’ 
dumb, he said, but we have tried and 
tried to solve this vexing problem, but 
the answer isn’t apparent yet. 

There’s nothing new in the method of 
using legal minimums, Mr. Smith said, 
except that they are changed to agree 
with a formula provided by law. 

Mr. Smith called attention to the eas- 
ing of controlled materials in recent 
weeks. Steel and aluminum have im- 
proved, however nickel and copper sup- 
plies may be in short supply for some 
time to come, he said. Defense Produc- 
tion officials have reported they will move 
toward decontrol as quickly as possible, 
whenever the situation warrants. Sup- 
plemental allocations for steel, copper and 
aluminum for processing equipment are 
being considered. Also standards for con- 
struction applications have been eased. 
Consideration also is being given to eas- 
ing the restrictions of the M-25 Order 
on tin cans. Mr. Smith expressed the 
opinion that limitations will be relaxed 
gradually on a step by step basis. Tin 
coating specifications, he said, will have 
to be retained until we are again freely 
obtaining tin in the world market. 


LABOR OUTLOOK 

Mr. Wade Hammond of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, discussed 
the labor outlook for food processing in 
1952. He urged all canners to begin 
immediately their program of local re- 
cruitment, and to make application at the 
earliest possible time for anticipated 
migrant labor needs, 
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Tri-State Canners Answer School Bell 


For the past several years now the 
Annual School of the Tri-State Packers 
Association has been held in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. This year, at the re- 
quest of the University, the scene was 
shifted back to College Park to give can- 
ners the opportunity of inspecting facili- 
ties at the University of Maryland. From 
all angles the move seems to have been 
a good one and it is anticipated that in 
succeeding years the Schoo] will rotate 
between the participating Universities of 
Maryland, Delaware and Rutgers. The 
attendance of over 300 was an all-time 
record. The professors themselves seemed 
to be far more numerous than is usual. 
Participating in the program of instruc- 
tion were 92 doctors, professors and just 
plain misters. They came from the uni- 
versities of Maryland, Delaware and 
Rutgers, from the National Canners 
Association, the various can companies, 
and other machinery and supplies firms, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
the research departments of many can- 
ner-members. There were Chemists, 
Biologists, Agronomists, Horticulturists, 
Entomologists, Pathologists and just 
plain department heads. There were 
Economists, Statisticians, Merchandising 
Experts and what not. 


During the course of two days, March 
20 and 21, there were three general ses- 
sions and 18 product sessions or labora- 
tories. 13 separate products were dis- 
cussed, including even strawberries and 
peaches. They spoke of seed, seeding 
and varieties, fertilization, weed and 
insect control, and the development of 
equipment to apply it. New develop- 
ments in harvesting equipment also came 
in for attention. One of the features of 
this school was the laboratory sessions, 
during which there were cuttings and 
demonstrations of equipment developed 
to objectively measure factors used in 
the determination of food and drug 
standards and PMA grades. 


During the corn laboratory, for in- 
stance, there was demonstrated the 
Succolometer, the Consistometer, the 
Steinlite Moisture Tester, and _ the 
Spreadmeter, the Stormer Viscosimeter, 
the Brookfield Viscometer, the Bostwick 
Consistometer, and the Corn Meter. In 
other laboratories canners saw demon- 
strated the Tenderometer, the Fibre 
Pressure Tester, the Shear Press, Tex- 
turemeter, the Fibrometer, the Alcohol 
Insoluble Solids Test; they were told how 
to detect added water in canned toma- 
toes, how insect fragment counts are 
determined, etc. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
In harvesting equipment, the Corn 
Picker and the new Snap Bean Harvester 
came in for most attention, and this 
reminds us what a short time ago it was 
when the corn picker, now generally 
accepted throughout the industry, was in 
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much the same development stage as the 
snap bean picker is today. That is an 
encouraging thought for those who will 
be unable to obtain the bean harvesters 
this year. As previously announced, 
only five will be available this season. 


STUDENTS’ EXHIBIT 


One of the interesting features of the 
school was a cutting of products canned 
by students of the food processing course. 
There were corn, peas, tomatoes and 
beans, of course, but there were also 
white and sweet potatoes, black-eye peas, 
broccoli, apple sauce, apple butter, and 
many other products of an amazing vari- 
ety. Dr. E. P. Walls, head of the school, 
was rightly proud of this exhibit. 


ADVANTAGES OF CANNING CROPS 


On Wednesday evening a special din- 
ner session of the school was held at the 
Prince George’s Country Club. Theme 
of the meeting was the advantage of 
growing canning crops. Any one who 
expected to come away from that meet- 
ing with these advantages catalogued 
was disappointed. What he did come 
away with was an understanding that 
corn canners are finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain acreage this year. That 
probably explains why the meeting 
wasn’t too successful, for if the argu- 
ments were available the problem would 
not exist. The discussion contered around 
competition between sweet corn and field 
corn. Some of the arguments advanced: 
1—Sweet corn comes off the field sooner; 
field corn is harvested too late to plant 
wheat; larger yields of barley following 
sweet corn. 2—It is much easier on the 
ground (75 bushels of field corn takes out 
242 pounds of plant food, equivalent to 
1210 pounds of 5-10-5; a four ton crop 
of sweet corn takes out 128 pounds of 
plant food, equivalent to 512 pounds of 
5-10-10. 3—Yields of sweet corn can be 
increased by better cultural methods. 
4—Animal units decreasing, and with 


PMA calling for more feed grains, price 
will hit bottom next year. 


CMI PROGRAM 


Those who were not too convinced by 
these arguments, will be pleased to hear 
that the Can Manufacturers Institute 
will team up with the Association to 
carry on a farmer public relations pro- 
gram similar to that conducted in the 
State of Wisconsin last year. The CMI 
program was accepted by the Merchan- 
dising Committee and approved by the 
Board of Directors. First mats will 
reach weekly newspapers in the area in 
a matter of days, in an effort to help the 
corn acreage situation. 


TRAFFIC AND COST STUDY 


Two subjects of extreme interest to 
management were discussed by Dr, Rus- 
sell Childress of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Mary- 
land. As is well known in the Tri-States, 
Dr. Childress is implementing the pro- 
gram of the Tri-State Traffic Committee. 
He presented the first detailed report of 
his work. Briefly it shows that more 
Tri-State products are sold in Pennsyl- 
vania than other State (20%), followed 
by New York (17.2%), and Marylend 
(11.6%). That more Tri-State products 
are shipped to New York than any other 
city, followed by Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Richmond. 27 canners 
are participating in the project. These 
27 canners produce about one-third of 
the volume packed in the area. Some 
other figures of interest show by grade 
that the majority of the products are 
sold thru wholesale grocers, by far the 
majority by brokers, and that the major- 
ity of goods sold to chains and super 
markets are direct sales. 

The other subject of interest discussed 
by Dr. Childress was that of uniform 
cost accounting. The University of Mary- 
land in cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture and the State of Minne- 
sota is attempting to devise a system of 
record keeping along these lines. Stat- 
ing that work of this type is badly needed 
by the canning industry, Dr. Childress 
urged canners to participate in this 
program. 


lowa Canners School Well Attended 


Despite heavy weather and the bad 
condition of the roads at the time of the 
Canners Conference February 19 and 20 
at Iowa State College, most canners in 
that area turned out for the Annual Con- 
ference and School, sponsored jointly by 
the college and the Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association. 


1951 SWEET CORN VARIETY TESTS 


Dr. E. S. Haber, well known corn spe- 
cialist of Iowa State, reported on the 
sweet corn yield tests held at the Univer- 
sity during the 1951 season. Excessive 
wetness in June had made stands too 
erratic to submit data. 
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Wet weather in August brought on a 
severe attack of Helminthosporium turci- 
cum, one of the worst ever experienced 
here in Iowa, he said. He thought if 
this disease continues that breeding for 
resistance will have to be a_ project 
adopted in the Middlewest. He reported 
that Iogold 51 is four to six days earlier 
than Golden Cross. He was concerned 
a little on what canners call quality as 
the Iogold 51 had been criticized for lack 
of it. Critics say it lacks color, and has 
only fair texture and flavor. He felt 
that quality varies with the area where 
packing is being done and that it might 
be at a higher level in Wisconsin or New 
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: York than it would be in Maryland. This 
4 may be true with the canners them- 


s : bably 1 ith the broker 
selves; probably less so with the brokers’ | RENNEBURG Wonder Cine PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


ers are now requiring white interior silk All of them are marvels of operational efficiency 
color and that nearly all of them are con- 


scious of it now. He plane to bring out —designed for low production cost and high output. 


a white silk strain of Iochief. He re- Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
ported that Parade is a new variety with the line—The Wonder 
‘* big stalks and yield but appeared tough Bri Ss d 
at Ames. Hoosier Gold was reported as riner, Syruper an 
Y being just average at Ames while Bel- Washer and the Plate 
gold closely resembled Iogold 51 and he Contact Freezer. 
wondered if it was not the same thing. sities illite 
Dr. H. L. Seaton of Continental Can vo Wa 


sh da series of colored slides showin 
RENNEBURG & SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
$ peas, corn and beans. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
R. W. Doe, of Safeway Stores, gave a 
very inspirational talk on good citizen- 
ship since canners are also citizens and 
their biggest problem, he felt, was how 
to get good government so we would 
a have fair rules of business. He obseived 
that worry kills more people than work 
but maybe that was because more pe>p e 
worried. He felt that if citizens will 
take their voting responsibilty seriously 
and get a toehold on basic American 
principles again, the future of America 
could be expressed by the wor’s en- 
a graved on one of the Washington build- 
ings, “What is past is prologued”. Inter- MORE TOMATOES 
5 preting for us he said it means “You 
ain’t seen nothin’, yet”. 
SWEET CORN BREEDING e 
PROGRESS Better QUALITY. . Bae th John BEAN 
Don Taylor of Woodruff’s gave a good i 
resume of the progress of breeding in GHT. AY SPR AYERS 
hybrid sweet corn. He began with the RI -W. 
first commercial hybrid, Golden Cross 
” Bantam, in 1932 which people have 


worked on ever since to improve yields, Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
® cutting percentage and resistance to ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
years ago were for 8 to 12 rows. The foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 
current objectives are about as follows: age to growing plants. 
1. Increase ear size to reduce labor 
cost. 


2. Increase yields to satisfy growers. INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


7 3. Improve uniformity of maturity. 
4. Improve quality. This was a com- Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
plex thing and needed more can- i 3 
included proper kernel size, white a higher percentage o errrtepiamerndinah--iegieer 
Fr silk color, more tenderness, higher find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 
sugars, brighter colors and better insured returns. 
flavors. 
5. Improve the holding ability in 
fancy stage. CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 
6. Improve disease resistance includ- 
ing the new rusts. Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
7. Reduce suckering. job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
8. Improve corn borer tolerance. 
9. Adapt hybrids for more specific ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 
needs; whole kernel, cream, etc. 
10. Get better seed parents with Write for Row-Crep Catalog CT-1 


higher vitality. 
11. Improve harvesting methods in- 


cluding drying, grading, and treat- Dept. CT 
John BEAN LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
s ge eet 
corn on better land. SAN JOSE, ‘CALIFORNIA 
+ (Continued on Page 20) DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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FLORIDA DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Florida 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Casa Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, October 23, 24 and 25, C. C. Rathbun, 
Executive Secretary has announced. 


CANCO APPOINTMENTS 


C. S. Stephens, associated with Ameri- 
can Can Company for 30 years, has been 
appointed manager of the firm’s non-food 
container sales division in New York. 

Formerly Central division non-food 
sales manager in Chicago, Mr. Stephens 
succeeds T. F. Brennan who recently was 
named manager of the can-manufactur- 
ing company’s new packaging develop- 
ment division. J. W. Wardell, formerly 
manager of the firm’s Kansas City dis- 
trict sales office, will take over Mr. 
Stephens’ post in Chicago. 

Mr. Stephens began his business career 
with the company in 1922 at its Brooklyn 
plant and then held various sales posi- 
tions in Pittsburgh and Baltimore. In 
1938 he became local sales manager in 
Philadelphia and from 1942 to 1948 was 
assistant district sales manager of the 
New York State district. 

Mr. Wardell has supervised the com- 
pany’s sales activities for the past four 
years throughout western Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. He 
joined Canco in 1932 and became a sales- 
man in 1936, serving in both the New 
York and Philadelphia metropolitan 
areas. 


HUNT FOODS PROMOTIONS 


Abe Zimmerman, Hunt Sales Super- 
visor in the Philadelphia area, has been 
appointed Philadelphia-Baltimore-Wash- 
ington District Sales Manager for Hunt 
Foods, replacing Frederick Shobe, who 
has been appointed Sales Manager of the 
company’s Midwestern Sales Division at 
Chicago. 

James Groom, former Midwestern 
Sales Division Manager, has been trans- 
ferred to California for special assign- 
ment. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s division is under the 
jurisdiction of the New York Division 
Sales Manager, Judy Womack. 


SCHMIDT MOVES 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


In order to provide the increased facili- 
ties necessary to better serve its Eastern 
customers, the New York office of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company of San 
Francisco, has moved into new and 
larger quarters at 45th Street and 5th 
Avenue. The Eastern office is under the 
management of Charles W. Bowen. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DEWEY & ALMY APPOINTMENTS 


Lee J. Cone has been appointed man- 
ager of Midwestern sales in the Chicago 
office of Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
succeeding A. J. Schneider who has been 
transferred to Cambridge to take over 
the company’s shoe products division. 


W. M. Rand, Jr., will succeed Mr. Cone 
in Cambridge, where he will be manager 
of Container Product sales in the East- 
ern United States. Both men joined the 
company in 1946. 


EXTRA POST CARD CHARGE 
REPEALED 


The law requiring the additional 
charge of 10 percent on purchases of 50 
or more Government post cards, the face 
value of which is 2 cents each, has been 
repealed and the charge discontinued 
effective March 22. 


TO FREEZE GRAPE JUICE 


The Welch Grape Juice Company will 
pack frozen grape juice concentrate, in 
6 ounce cans, at its Lawton, Michigan 
plant this season. Equipment for the 
purpose is being moved from the Brock- 
ton, Pennsylvania plant. 


WIEDNER NAMED DIRECTOR 
CHEMICAL PROCESS CO. 


Fred W. Wiedner, vice-president of the 
Stauffer Chemical Co., San Francisco, 
California, has been elected a director of 
the Chemical Process Co., headed by 
James D. Dole, founder of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. 


ALLSTETTER APPOINTED 
NFA VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. R. Allstetter has been appointed 
Vice President of The National Fertil- 
izer Association, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. E. Totman, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Allstetter comes to NFA from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture where 
he is now serving as Deputy Director of 
the Office of Materials and Facilities in 
Charge of Fertilizer and Agricultural 
Chemical Programs. He will assume his 
new duties on April 1. 


CANNER APPOINTS 


McKeon Canning Company, Inc., Bur- 
bank, California, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Geo. A Mendes & Co., Inc., 
as their sales representatives in the 
metropolitan New York market. 
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PROCTOR ADDRESSES 
MARYLAND IFT 


On Friday evening following the close 
of the Annual Tri-State Spring meeting, 
a large number of canners and allied 
people moved over to the Stafford Hotel 
to hear Dr. B. E. Proctor of ‘MIT, presi- 
dent elect of The National Institute of 
Food Technologists and noted authority 
on radiation processing, speak on the 
subject. Dr. Proctor was a guest of the 
Maryland Chapter of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. The student chap- 
ter of the University of Maryland were 
guests of the local chapter for the 
evening. 


GROCERS’ EXHIBIT 


With a total of 69 displays already 
arranged, the Grocery Distributors’ Ex- 
position to be staged in Chicago next 
month promises to be a sellout, accord- 
ing to Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the United State Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. The exhibit 
will be staged at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, in conjunction with the 1952 con- 
vention of the wholesalers’ organization. 


HEINZ HONORED 


H. J. Heinz II, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Community Chests and Coun- 
cils of America, Inc., for the coming 
year. 


MERGE EXPORT OPERATIONS 


Sweet Life Food Corporation, New 
York, has merged its export department 
with that of the Excel Wholesale Gro- 
cery Company, Chicago, under the name 
Sweet Life-Excel, Inc., with offices at 39 
S. Calumet Ave., Chicago, 52 Flushing 
Ave., Maspeth, L.I., N.Y., and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 


The merger is designed to streamline 
export operations of both companies and 
to expand export volume, according to 
Harry R. Socolof, Sweet Life president, 
who announced the consolidation. 


COMSTOCK NAMES BROKER 


Comstock Canning Corporation, New- 
ark, N.Y., has appointed Wyman Forman 
Company, San Francisco, as its sales 
representatives for northern Cailfornia. 


GETS SARDINE ACCOUNT 


Interstate Brokerage Company, New- 
ark, has been named New Jersey sales 
representatives for the J. R. Peacock 
Canning Co., Lubec, Maine. 
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KROGER NAMED “BRAND NAME 
RETAILER OF THE YEAR” 


The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been named “Brand Name Retailer of 
the Year” in the food field, according to 
an announcement by Henry E. Abt, Pres- 
ident of Brand Names Foundation, Incor- 
porated. The award was made in recog- 
nition of outstanding presentation of 
manufacturers’ brand names to the pub- 
lic during 1951. 


Mr. Abt also announced the names of 
the winners in the food stores section of 
the fourth annual competition sponsored 
by the Foundation. They are: Steinberg’s 
Limited, Montreal, Que., winner of the 
second place “Certificate of Distinction”; 
National Tea Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
named third place “Certificate of Distinc- 
tion” winner; and Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania, and The 
Grand Union Company, East Paterson, 
New Jersey, awarded “Certificates of 
Distinction.” Three of the stores hon- 
ored this year are second time “Certifi- 
cate of Distinction” winners. Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., National Tea Company, and 
Steinberg’s Limited were also named last 
year. 

Selection of the winners was the result 
of two judging meetings held in Chicago 
and New York City. Judges included the 
18 “Brand Name Retailers of the Year” 
Honored at last year’s Brand Names 
Day. 

The Foundation’s fourth annual 
“Brand Name Retailer of the Year” 
plaques and citations will be awarded to 
merchants in twenty fields of retailing 
at the Brand Names Day - 1952 dinner, 
Wednesday, April 16, in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. 


VETERAN BROKER DEAD 


Ernest S. Sergeant, prominent Chicago 
canned foods broker, died last week at 
his home at Crystal Lake, Illinois. Mr. 
Sergeant was for many years a leader 
in the brokerage business in New York, 
heading up the firm of Butler & Sergeant 
during the first quarter of the century. 
He went to the Midwest in the early 
30s, and founded the firm of Ernest S. 
Sergeant Co. 


USDA EXTENDS TIME FOR 
COMMENTS ON CONCENTRATED 
ORANGE JUICE STANDARDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on March 24 announced an extension of 
time until June 1, 1952, for submitting 
views and comments on proposed revised 
standards for grades of canned concen- 
trated orange juice. The proposed revi- 
sion was published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of February 21, 1952. 
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(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS e GRADERS e WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS e LIMAS BEANS e TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Newly elected officers of the Canners League of California: left to right: M. A. Cleven- 
ger, Executive vice-president; R. G. Lucks, Industry vice-president; Don B. Wood, 


president; and George E. McDearmid, Industry vice-president. 


The League’s 48th 


Annual Directors Conference was held at the Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel. 


Don B. Wood New President 
Canners League of California 


Don B. Wood, owner and president of 
Wood Canning Company, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, on March 17 was elected Presi- 
dent of the Canners League of California, 
at a meeting of its Board of Directors 
held in conjunction with the League’s 
48th Annual Directors Conference at the 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel. 


R. G. Lucks of California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, and George E. 
McDearmid of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
San Francisco, were reelected for an- 
other term as Industry Vice-Presidents. 
Also reelected were the staff executive 
officers of the League: M. A. Clevenger, 
Executive Vice-President; W. S. Everts, 
Vice-President; Miss Sylvia Kempton, 
Secretary; R. J. Marsh, Treasurer; all 
of San Francisco. 


Mr. Wood has been actively engaged in 
the canning industry in California for 
over 28 years. From 1933 to 1949 he 
owned and operated, in association with 
Wm. H. Foster, the Foster and Wood 
Canning Company at Lodi, California, 
until this firm was merged with Stokely 
Foods, Inc. of Oakland. Since 1950 he 
has operated the Wood Canning Com- 
pany, packing a diversified line of canned 
fruit and vegetables. 


Highlight of the first day’s program 
of the Conference was a Members’ 
Breakfast, with a round table discussion 
on the subject of “Outlook for the Fruit 
and Vegetable Canning Industry in 
1952.” The panel of experts included 
George L. Mehren, Director, Food & 
Restaurant Division, Office of Price 
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Stabilization, Washington, D. C.; Colonel 
William E. Pheris, Chief, Procurement 
Division, Office of The Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C.; J. W. Tapp, 
Executive Vice-President, Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco; Dr. H. R. Wellman, 
Director, Giannini Foundation, Univer- 
sity of California; Floyd F. Hedlund, 
Deputy Director, Fruit & Vegetable 
Branch, Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


A special luncheon followed the annual 
business meeting and was held in The 
Loggia of the Biltmore Hotel at 12:30 
p.m. Principal speaker was Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, the 
subject of whose address was “Food 
for the Fifth plate.” (See “Weekly Re- 
view” last week’s issue.) Fred J. Heinz, 
President of National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., extended greet- 
ings to the members of the Canners 
League. 


Outgoing President of the Canners 
League is John A. Owen, Vice-President 
of Pratt-Low Preserving Company, Santa 
Clara, California. 


The Directors Conference was attended 
by about 175 California canners and 
their wives, along with some _ invited 
guests. There were several social affairs 
on the program featuring a dinner-dance 
and entertainment Monday night at the 
Montecito Country Club. 


The place for the 49th Annual Direc- 
tors Conference has not yet been decided. 
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S. F. STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS TO VISIT HAWAII 


Roland E. Kaehler, president of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, San 
Francisco, California has announced 
plans for exchange members and bank 
representatives to make a tour of the 
Hawaiian Islands in September, inspect- 
ing some of the leading industries there. 
During the past five years more than 70 
inspection trips of this kind have been 
made in California, with several of these 
to canning plants. 

At least two islands will be visited on 
the Hawaiian trip, Oahu and Lanai, with 
a visit to Maui a possibility. On Oahu, 
the big cannery of the Hawaiian Pine- 
appe Co. will be visited, along with some 
of the large sugar plantations. On Lanai, 
the visitors will see another large pine- 
apple operation, the island being given 
over to a huge plantation by the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Co. The plant tours 
have proven of marked educational value, 
having done much to strengthen ties be- 
tween exchange members and company 
management. 


PACIFIC CAN PRESIDENT 
GUEST SPEAKER 


E. F. Euphrat, president of the Pacific 
Can Co., San Francisco, California, was 
guest speaker late in March at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Security Analysts of 
San Francisco. Accompanying him were 
his sons, Edward and Jack, both direc- 
tors of the company, and Harry Eids- 
wick, treasurer. Mr. Euphrat spoke of 
the rapid growth of the firm in the past 
and of the outlook for the immediate 
future, commenting on the tremendous 
job done by canners on the Pacific last 
year. 


ADVERTISING ASSESSMENT 
FOR PRUNE PRODUCERS 


The California Prune Advisory Board, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, has 
appointed Botsford, Constantine & Gard- 
ner, of this city, as its advertising 
agents. The board has recommended an 
assessment on producers and processors 
to provide a fund of about $375,000 to 
carry on promotional work. 


HUME PLANS 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The G. W. Hume Co., canners of fruits 
and vegetables at Turlock, California, 
plan to inaugurate an advertising cam- 
paign on its brands in April, with this 
to be handled by West Marquis, Inc., San 
Francisco, 


DAVIS ON 
N.A.M. TAX COMMITTEE 


Paul L. Davis, president of the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, 
California, has been appointed to the 
taxation committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 
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WASHINGTON 


WAGE BOARD PERMITS 
COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT 
FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


The Wage Stabilization Board last 
week announced the adoption of a resolu- 
tion adapting its cost-of-living policy to 
agricultural labor. 

This policy, as set forth in General 
Wage Regulation 8, Revised, permits 
wage adjustments to match the increase 
in the cost of living since January, 1951. 


The resolution adopted by the Board 
by an 8 to 4 vote with Industry dissent- 
ing, specifies that: 

“Wage rates of agricultural labor may 
be increased without Board approval up 
to and including—(A) A 1951 base rate, 
plus 5 percent thereof, or (B) A 1950 
base rate plus 15 percent thereof.” 


Last May, the Board unanimously 
adopted General Wage Regulation 11 to 
adapt the 10 percent formula of General 
Wage Regulation 6 to agricultural labor. 
Under Regulation 11, farm wage rates 
below 95 cents an hour may be increased 
up to that level without Board approval 
or reference to the 10 percent formula. 
This provision is not affected by the new 
resolution. 


Regulation 11 placed a 10 percent limi- 
tation, however, on adjustments in rates 


above 95 cents an hour (and the stated 
equivalents of 95 cents per hour) or on 
adjustments which resulted in rates above 
95 cents an hour. Under the new resolu- 
tion, agricultural employees who had pre- 
viously been given a 10 percent increase 
in rate of pay as provided in Regulation 
11, can now be granted an additioanl ad- 
justment of 5 percent. The 5 percent 
increase represents a rounding off of the 
4.7 percent rise in the “Old Series” cost 
of living index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics since January 15, 1951. 

If an employer was paying agricul- 
tural labor in 1950 a wage in excess of 
95 cents per hour and has not increased 
this rate as allowed by Regulation 11, he 
may choose to increase his 1950 rate by 
15 percent under the new resolution—10 
percent corresponding to the Regulation 
6 adjustments for industrial employees 
and specifically permitted under Regula- 
tion 11 for farm labor and five percent 
corresponding to the cost of living allow- 
ance permitted by Regulation 8. 


If he has given part of the 10 percent 
adjustment permitted by Regulation 11, 
this amount must be deducted from the 
15 percent allowed by the new resolution. 

A farm employer may, under GWR 11, 
petition the appropriate WSB Regional 
Board for approval of a proposed wage 
adjustment in excess of the 15 percent 
and 5 percent allowable on a self-admin- 
istering basis under the Board’s new 
resolution. 


WHOLESALE GROCERY 
ZONE DIFFERENTIALS AND 
FREIGHT CHARGES 


Wholesale grocers who were previously 
authorized to add zone _ differentials, 
which were effective during January 
1951 to their ceiling prices, were per- 
mitted March 21 by the Office of Price 
Stabilization to add increases in freight 
rates since that time to their present 
zone differentials. 


Wholesalers who have ceiling prices 
f.o.b. their warehouse, but have added 
a freight charge for delivery outside 
their base area may, under the amend- 
ment, add the authorized increases in 
transportation rates to that rate charged 
during January 1951. 


OPS said that to require these whole- 
salers to absorb rail and motor freight 
rate increases authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since Janu- 
ary 1951 imposed a burden upon them 
which was not intended by the wholesale 
ceiling price regulation (CPR-14). 


Permission to add increased transpor- 
tation costs to the present zone differen- 
tials or to present freight charges is 
given by Amendment 12 to CPR 14, and 
became effective March 25, 1952. 


(Continued on page 20) 


ROBINS 


ROTARY BLANCHER 


Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
713-729 East Lombard Street 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
«++ SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices, 
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PUTTING THE WORLD IN 
= HER MARKET BASKET 


= Did it ever occur to you that when a housewife strolls 
; ? ee down the aisles of a modern market she practically takes 
a trip around the world? 

Within her reach are the choicest fruits and vege- 
tables grown in America, meat from a dozen states, 
fish from the seven seas, coffee from our good neighbors 
to the south, tea from the Orient and delicacies from 
both the New and Old Worlds. 

These foods travel miles to her market basket, and 
are available irrespective of season. For example: 

Her family can eat tomatoes, peas and sweet corn 
when snow covers much of the farmland where these 
crops are grown. They can enjoy spinach, beans and 
asparagus when the fields are bare and brown. They 
can enjoy apples, peaches, pears and cherries when 
there's not a sign of fruit on the trees. 

A big share of this canned food that puts “the world 
in your market basket” 365 days a year is in Continental 
containers bearing famous names and brands that are 
your guarantee of quality. In addition to cans for food, 
Continental makes more than 500 sizes and styles of 
containers for products like oil, drugs, cosmetics, house- 
hold conveniences and paints. 

Everybody at Continental realizes that providing a 
dependable source of cans and other containers is a 
tremendous responsibility. And: we will do our utmost 
to meet every demand for them in these critical times. 


CAN BUILDING 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—From all reports 
distributors are playing even closer to 
the vest on canned foods than heretofore. 
And judging from the weekly grocery 
Ads. of the retailers in this section, at 
least, one would think there’s some kind 
of a stigma attached to canned foods. 
Surely it would be hard to get the im- 
pression from the Ads. that canned foods 
are today the consumer’s best buy. All 
of which indicates to us that the retailer 
can stand a bit of education. Except for 
some good folks like the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, canners themselves will 
have to do this job of education. This 
Week C.M.I. pointed out in a press re- 
lease, that canned peas, selling at 15 to 
20 cents a can, rate best buy headlines. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS — The 
NCA Division of Statistics is busy get- 
ting out March 1 stock reports this week. 
Before the week is over most of them will 
undoubtedly be in our hands. At this 
writing, however, corn and peas are 
missing. (They’re in. See Below.) Then, 
too, California is holding back until the 
April reports are made available. Even 
so, the reports received to date do not 
indicate that the movement is as slow 
as it is made out to be. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Febru- 
ary shipment of 1,672,987 cases of green 
and wax beans, for instance, are not 
quite up to last year’s February ship- 
ments of 1,803,240 cases, but is larger 
than any other February shipment on 
record. 


TOMATOES—In canned whole toma- 
toes it’s hard to tell just how many cases 
were shipped during February, because 
California is not reporting and the pack 
is under way in the South. However, it 
looks like, outside of California, just 
about 1 million cases were shipped dur- 
ing February. Inasmuch as there were 
only about 3% million cases outside of 
California on hand at the beginning of 
February, it’s hard to understand how 
anyone can find trouble in the whole to- 
mato situation. 


TOMATO JUICE—Outside of Califor- 
nia, 1,609,000 cases of tomato juice were 
shipped during the month of February. 
Multiply that figure by five (the number 
of months remaining before new pack is 
available) and you come up with the fig- 
ure of about 8 million cases, which is 
almost 1 million more cases than the 7.2 
million on hand March 1, outside of Cali- 
fornia, of course. The fact that citrus 
juices are strengthening should help the 
tomato juice situation market-wise. 


TOMATO CATSUP—The situation in 
tomato catsup is much the same as in 
juice, California still excluded, during 
January and February 3,673,205 cases of 
juice were shipped. That’s an average 
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of 1,350,000 cases a month. On March 
1 there were 6,158,779 cases in canners’ 
warehouses. 1,350,000 times four (March, 
April, May and June) equals 6,400,000. 


CHILI SAUCE — Stocks outside of 
California on March 1—733,260 cases; 
shipments excluding California during 
January and February—347,205 cases, 
proportionately about the same as catsup 
and juice. 


CARROTS—With a starting supply of 
2,386,948 cases, a little over last year’s 
starting supply, stocks have been reduced 
to 762,000 cases compared to 947,000 
cases on hand March 1 last year. Ship- 
ments July 1 to March 1 have been about 
30 percent heavier than last year, 1,624,- 
852 cases compared to 1,285,964 cases. 


APPLE SAUCE—Again shipments of 
1,288,620 cases of apple sauce do not con- 
stitute an all time record, but except for 
these January shipments of 1,045,120 
cases, that figure is greater than any 
heretofore recorded, and if the rate of 
shipment is maintained, the March 1 
stocks of 5,964,816 cases plus the small 
pack that will be canned next month or 
two will be depleted long before new 
stocks are available. February pack of 
apple sauce amounted to 474,024 actual 
cases. 


APPLES — During February 89,247 
cases of No. 10 apples were packed. Stocks 
March 1— 2,622,056 cases; Shipments 
during February 388,369 cases; Ship- 
ments August 1 to March 1—2,704,199 
cases. 


CORN—Stocks March 1, 1952—8,055,- 
928; last year, 7,384,588. February 1952 
shipments—2,580,271, last year 3,312,135. 
Total shipments to March 1, 1952—22,- 
505,987; last year 20,727,335. 


PEAS—Stocks March 1, 1952—11,318,- 
015, last year 5,825,508. February 1952 
shipments—3,007,426, last year 3,355,562. 
Total shipments to March 1, 1952—27,- 
630,115, last year 29,041,428. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Limited Replacement Buying Continues— 
Florida Tomatoes Closely Sold — Tri-State 
Bean Holdings Light—Corn Hard To Find— 
Peas Dragging — Orange Juice Improved— 
Fruits Routine—Looking For Blueberries— 
Salmon Canners Having Union Trouble— 
Tuna Stabilized—Sardines Nominal 
—Shrimp Settled. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Mar. 27, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Limited replace- 
ment buying has continued the order of 
the day in the local canned foods market, 
and there were no significant develop- 
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ments, pricewise, during the current 
week. Florida canners apparently are 
setting the stage for further hikes in 
canned orange juice prices, but no price 
action was taken this week. Distributors 
are following with close interest reports 
on early-season contracting for vegetable 
acreage, indicating a trend toward prices 
higher than those a year ago. 


THE OUTLOOK—With current Wash- 
ington developments pointing the likeli- 
hood of at least partial decontrol in 
foods, the trade is looking over the can- 
ned foods supply situation more closely. 
If price curbs are eased to the point 
where distributors can begin to do some 
merchandising again, it is by no means 
improbable that canned foods might be 
taken hold of, particularly by mass dis- 
tribution, and something done toward 
stimulating consumption. 


TOMATOES—Florida canners are re- 
ported closely sold up on their new to- 
mato pack, and the market is generally 
quoted on the basis of $1.00 for 1s, $1.35 
for 303s, and $1.45 for 2s, f.o.b. with 
some 10s at $6.75. Canners in the Tri- 
States have not changed their list prices, 
but a little shading on standards is re- 
ported in some quarters. Reports from 
California and the Midwest note a steady 
tone on tomatoes, with canners holding 
at full list. 


BEANS—Tri-State canner holdings of 
beans are reported extremely light, and 
the spring packing season is late in get- 
ting under way. Standard round pod cut 
green beans are reported firm at $1.15 
for 308s, with 2s held at $1.20-$1.25. 
Fancy round cut green 2s are held at 
$1.46, with fancy French style at $1.50 
for 303s and $1.60 for 2s. Limited offer- 
ings of extra standard cut wax 2s are 
reported at $1.40, f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN — Eastern canners have very 
little carryover corn on hand, and the 
market is strong, with buyers seeking 
303s in faney qualities. Reports from 
the midwest note a similar search for 
303s on the part of buyers, with a little 
business done recently on the basis of 
$1.60 per dozen, f.o.b. canneries. In the 
East, fancy 303s generally command 
$1.65, f.o.b. 


PEAS—Distributors are ordering for- 
ward additional shipments of peas only 
as needed, and are watching results of 
the current promotional drive staged by 
Associated Independent Canners for some 
indication of substantial improvement in 
movement at the retail level. 


CITRUS — Distributors have been 
stocking orange juice in a slightly im- 
proved way, anticipating further price 
advances on the canned product as the 
market for raw fruit moves up. No fur- 
ther price changes were made by can- 
ners this week, however. Movement 
in grapefruit and blended juices con- 
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tinues routine. Buyers are _ reported 
taking hold of the market in both grape- 
fruit segments and citrus salads in a 
better way, and prices are firmly sus- 
tained. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The market 
for fruit cocktail in California is work- 
ing into better position, reflecting in- 
creased trade movement at the lowered 
price basis established some time ago, 
which has now been reflected at retail. 
Stocks of pears continue on the heavy 
side, and buyers are operating only in 
a limited way on this fruit. A little 
improvement in the call for peaches and 
’ecots is reported this week, and cherries 
are also coming in for a little more atten- 
tion. No further price changes are re- 
ported, either from California or the 
Northwest. 


BLUEBERRIES — Jobbers re- 
ported in the market for No. 10 blue- 
berries, but are having to rely upon 
limited lots at resale, canners being re- 
ported sold out. 


SALMON —Interest in the salmon 
market is concentrating on the difficulties 
canners have been encountering in lin- 
ing things up with the numerous unions 
with which they have to deal for the 


reported in the basic situation during the 
week, and prices were without change. 


TUNA—tThere has been a substantial 
broadening in demand for tuna this 
week, and the market on the coast has 
now become rather well stabilized on the 
basis of recent advances. Coast reports 
indicate that canners expect to have more 
goods to ship shortly, with the arrival of 
fairly heavy catches from southern 
waters. 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine can- 
ning points indicate that canners are 
experiencing a renewal of conditions of 
a few years back, when the early run 
of fish was described as “sick”, and not 
suitable for canning. Meanwhile, can- 
ners are offering carryover stocks all the 
way from $9.45 to $10.45 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. Maine can- 
ning point. The California sardine sup- 
ply situation remains extremely tight, 
and the market is nominal in the absence 
of any volume offerings. 


SHRIMP—The market for shrimp at 
the Gulf has settled somewhat, following 
recent price advances, and canners are 
now quoting large at $4.10, medium at 
$3.75, small at $3.25, and broken at $3.00, 
all for 5-ounce, government-inspected 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Brakes Applied To Market Activity With 
Vigor—Spinach Prices Reach Market—To- 
matoes Firm, Products Different Story— 
Kraut Moving Well—Orange Juice Takes 
Another Boost—Fish Prices Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 27, 1952 


THE SITUATION—To say that buy- 
ing activity was restricted this week 
would be describing the situation mildly 
as the trade have applied the brakes with 
vigor. Short lists have completely dis- 
appeared and the average distributor is 
buying nothing short of absolute necessi- 
ties. Movement of canned foods at the 
wholesale level has dropped sharply and 
while this may only be a temporary con- 
dition it has put a damper on all forward 
commitments and reduced trading to 
tight hand to mouth buying. Further- 
more, with the new packs not too far 
away and considerable evidence of weak- 
ness in many spot markets, most buyers 
are inclined to believe there may be some 


‘ 1952 pack. Insofar as carryover hold- packs. On Uninspected packs the mar- additional price cutting in an effort to 
ings are concerned, there was no change ket is somewhat below these levels. move unsold stocks before starting a new 
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TOMATO BASKETS 
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pack. The entire situation is one of 
uncertainty. 

Despite the heavy lull in this market 
there was little change pricewise where 
major canned food items are concerned. 
Canned fish and orange juice continue to 
lead the parade on the credit side of the 
ledger with indications this trend may 
continue. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are being watched carefully, particularly 
the former, as distributors have little 
confidence in most markets at present. 
So far prices are holding up fairly well 
generally although here and there evi- 
dence of price shading is evident. Under 
such conditions little interest has been 
shown in the coming packs. 


SPINACH — Despite adverse weather 
which has hampered California canners 
in their efforts to start the wheels rolling 
on the spring pack of spinach, quotations 
have reached this market on the new 
pack. Prices vary somewhat but the bot- 
tom can be found at $1.30 for fancy 2s, 
$1.60 for 2%s and $5.10 for tens. These 
prices are for shipment to September 
with prices on unshipped stocks guaran- 
teed against decline. The trade are show- 
ing little interest at present. In the 
meantime Ozark canners are now getting 
into heavy production in their section 
with prices holding at $1.25 to $1.30 on 
2s, $1.65 on 2%s and $5.25 to $5.50 on 
tens. 


TOMATOES — Peeled tomatoes from 
local sources are holding firm in view of 
the small unsold stocks still available 
although products are a different story. 
Standard tomatoes are not offered by 
local canners and Florida processors are 
holding firm at $1.35 for 303s, $1.45 for 
2s and $7.00 for tens. Indiana canners 
are quoting extra standard 2s at $1.75 
to $1.85, 2%s at $2.50 to $2.75 and tens 
at $8.25 to $8.50. Prices on catsup and 
puree vary considerably due to the pres- 
sure from California where canners still 
have a substantial quantity to move. 
Paste has been under heavy pressure and 
6 oz. tins are now offered at $6.75 by one 
nationally advertised brand and $7.00 to 
$7.50 by independent canners. 


KRAUT—This item has been selling 
well and local canners report unsold 
stocks will not be sufficient to supply de- 
mands until the new pack next fall. 
Kraut canners can be complimented on 
the excellent job they have done in pro- 
moting their pack this past season which 
has helped considerably to bring them to 
their present position. Prices on fancy 
kraut are firm at $4.40 for tens, $1.30 for 
2%s, $,1.02% for 2s and 92% cents for 
308s. 


CITRUS—Higher raw stock costs and 
heavy earlier sales which reduced stocks 
to a great extent are having their effect 
on the price of orange juice. Most of the 
industry have now pushed prices up to 
where fancy unsweetened orange juice 
is quoted at 95 cents to 97% cents for 
2s and $2.10 to $2.15 for 46 oz. with indi- 
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cations these levels will be pushed even 
higher. Grapefruit juice is not doing as 
well and is just about holding it’s own at 
75 cents for 2s and $1.60 for 46 oz. While 
the trade are now content to mark time 
for a while juice is still moving well to 
the consumer. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Although 
the trade are doing very little in the way 
of buying lately prices seem to have re- 
sisted any further downward trend up 
to the present time. Taking advantage 
of lower prices many distributors are 
now featuring cocktail at more attractive 
prices to the consumer which should help 
the situation. Canners are holding firm 
at $2.10 for choice ones, and $3.25 for 
214s. Despite the trade’s pessimism cling 
peaches are at the same level as original 
openings, namely $2.80 for 2% choice 
and $1.70 for ones. Standards are listed 
at $2.60 and $1.57, all prices for %s 
with sliced slightly higher. However, 
there is still a larger surplus in the 
hands of nationally known brands and 
this is what worries the average buyer. 
Pears are showing no strength with most 
of the weakness in standard grades al- 
though lower prices have brought in- 
creased sales which may eliminate this 
burden. 


CANNED FISH — Prices are strong 
and, apparently, will remain that way 
as most canners are in a good position. 
Up in Alaska a battle is looming between 
canners and the unions in the industry. 
It looks as though much higher union 
demands are going to be met with real 
strength as canners are fearful of being 
priced out of the market. Spot prices 
are unchanged. Tuna and sardines, both 
from Maine and California, are holding 
firm at list with a fair demand, in fact, 
it might be considered good in compari- 
son with the overall situation. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Little Change In Market—Dry Beans More 
Firm — Spinach And Asparagus Carryover 
And Movement—Grower Prices For Aspara- 
gus—First Spinach Reported Exceptionally 
Good — Contracting For Tomatoes — Olives 
Moving Well— Green Beans Improved — 
Crabmeat Canners Considering Can 
Size Change. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 27, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market has shown but little change dur- 
ing the week but canners comment on 
the fact that shipping instructions have 
been coming through freely, along with 
new business of an immediate replace- 
ment nature. The packing of new crop 
spinach is just getting under way, opera- 


tions have been delayed by heavy rains. 
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The first warm weather of the year has 
just made its appearance and the can- 
ning of asparagus promises to begin 
early in April, unless there is another 
set back. There has been a lot of shop- 
ping around of late for canned fish and 
prices on almost every item seem to be 
well maintained. In salmon, pinks are in 
the largest supply. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is on firmer ground than for some 
time, with prices up slightly on most 
items. The dry bean acreage for 1952 
in this state promises to be about 305,000 
acres against 350,000 acres in 1951. This 
is about in keeping with the acreage 
reduction in other important producing 
areas. Canner demand is still on the 
slow side but prices on U.S. No. 1 small 
white have advanced to $8.10 and $8.20 
per 100 pounds. Southern California 
blackeyes are priced at $9.25 and baby 
Limas at $6.35. The index number of 
California dry bean prices is now 193.0 
against 256.0 a year ago. 


STOCKS—Carryover stocks of canned 
spinach and canned asparagus held by 
California canners as of March 1 have 
been announced by the Canners League 
of California. Holdings of spinach were 
placed at 634,284 actual cases, of which 
384,597 were unsold, while stocks of as- 
paragus totaled 577,417 actual cases of 
which 292,602 were unsold. The move- 
ment of spinach during the season, March 
1, 1951, to March 1, 1952, amounted to 
2,770,216 cases, against 2,547,313 cases 
for the previous crop year. The move- 
ment of asparagus was 2,349,637 cases, 
against 2,424,448 cases for the previous 
period. 


ASPARAGUS PRICES —Canners of 
asparagus are giving serious attention 
to the matter of prices to growers this 
season and have suggested that 10 cents 
to 11 cents a pound should be the top 
figure to be paid. They hold that can- 
ning was largely unprofitable last sea- 
son, that the movement into consump- 
tion was less than the year before and 
that the canned item had joined the 
luxury class, in the opinion of many con- 
sumers. Last year, canners paid from 12 
cents to 13 cents for canning “grass”, 
with some freezers boosting the price to 
16 cents for high quality. Some opera- 
tors do not plan to come out with open- 
ing lists until after the canning season 
is well under way. 


SPINACH—With operations on spin- 
ach now under way, virtually all canners 
have come out with opening lists. Among 
the latest to put out quotations has been 
the California Packing Corporation, quot- 
ing No. 2s at $1.40, No. 2%s at $1.80 
and No. 10s at $5.50. Offerings at this 
list are for shipment to May 15th. The 
first spinach harvested is reported to be 
of exceptionally good quality. 


TOMATOES—Canners are contractin’ 


for tomatoes for the coming season, with 
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$25.00 a ton the general price. Some 
growers are holding for $27.00, but it 
is believed that little tonnage will be 
moved at this price, except in a few 
favored areas. Last year, $30.00 was the 
going price, with slightly more in some 
instances. Sales of tomato juice are lag- 
ging, with prices running the range from 
$2.20 to $2.50 for 46 oz. Paste and puree 
are in rather heavy supply and prices 
on these items vary quite widely. The top 
price for fancy paste seems to be $7.50 
for 6-0z., with many sales at less. Fancy 
solid pack tomatoes sell quite well at 
$2.65 for No. 2%s and $9.00 for No. 10s. 


OLIVES—A splendid showing is being 
made in the sale of California ripe olives, 
with the industry well pleased with the 
results of promotional drives launched 
of late. Ripe olive canners have adopted 
a stabilization marketing program de- 
signed to take off the market the quan- 
tity of canned olives from this season’s 
pack, which will be a large one, con- 
sidered to be in excess of marketing 
needs. This set-aside will then be avail- 
for sale’ during the crop season, 
starting next fall, when, from normal 
crop experience, the pack may be much 
smaller than this year. The quantity of 
canned olives available for this year pro- 
vides for an increase of 17 percent over 
the past season and will leave an inven- 
tory of about 250,000 cases when the sea- 
son ends on September 30. During the 
past three years sales increases have 
averaged about 15 percent. Prevailing 
prices are lower than a year ago and dis- 
tributors are taking advantage of this 
to push the sale of canned ripe olives. 


GREEN BEANS—The movement of 
green beans has been very satisfactory 
in recent weeks, with the promotional 
work on Blue Lakes proving of decided 
value. The very high prices of fresh 
beans have also served to attract atten- 
tion to the canned item. Little remains 
unsold of the California pack and North- 
west holdings are being reduced rapidly. 


CRABMEAT — Crabmeat of Pacific 
Northwest pack is now priced largely at 
$26.50, or rather less than prices that 
prevailed last fall. Canners there are 


giving consideration to a proposal for 
making use of what is called “tuna” cans 
or salmon halves. These cans are slight- 
ly smaller than those now being used for 
canning crab and will cut down the can- 
ned crabmeat weight by about one-half 
an ounce. Adoption of the plan would 
make possible a slightly lower price, and 
one more in keeping with prices on other 
fish items. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Four Florida Shrimp Boats Seized By Mexico 
—Shrimp Production Up, Canning Off— 
Oyster Canning Off Sharply. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Mar. 27, 1952 


SHRIMPERS SEIZED — Gulf Coast 
shrimpers and the Mexican Government 
long have been at odds over how close 
they may come to shore without getting 
into Mexican territory. 

The shrimpers have claimed that the 
territory of Mexico extends only three 
miles from the coast, while Mexico claims 
it reaches nine miles into the sea. 


This International question has appar- 
ently never been settled and on Sunday, 
March 16, 1952, the State Department re- 
ceived a report that an undetermined 
number of United States shrimp trawlers 
had that day been picked up by Mexican 
authorities in the Campeche vicinity, pre- 
sumably because of fishing operations in 
the area. Through the Consulate General 
at Mexico City and the Consulate at 
Merida, the Department learned that the 
incident involved four shrimp trawlers 
and that the seizure occurred at a point 
alleged to be within Mexico’s territorial 
waters. The Mexican authorities at 
Campeche reportedly placed no charges 
against the vessels on the ground that 
they were not actually engaged in fishing 
at the time of seizure and all four boats 
were released on Thursday, March 20, 
1952 and they sailed back to Florida. The 
trawlers seized were: “Laverne” out of 
Fernandina, Florida; “Surprise” out of 


Key West, Florida; “Wally Parnell” out 
of Jacksonville, Florida; and “Endeavor” 
out of Miami, Florida. 

Parnell, the owner of one of the boats 
siezed and his attorney, State Rep. John 
M. Hathaway, spread reports that boats 
were leaving the West Coast of Florida 
with extra arms aboard to protect their 
interests. 

On the basis of a telephone call from 
Hathaway, Asst. Secretary of the Navy 
Francis Whitemair called on Florida 
Atty. Gen. Richard Ervin to make an 
investigation. Ervin’s subsequent calls 
to the West Coast ports speeded the 
rumors. 

Capt. George McCabe, commandant of 
the Coast Guard district with headquar- 
ters in Miami, Florida, ordered a plane 
to fly from St. Petersburg, Florida to 
search for eight boats reported by Hath- 
away to have left for Fort Myers Thurs- 
day. 

The Coast Guard said the plane was 
over the route traveled by shrimp boats 
before noon and was warning them “to 
watch their step and keep cool”—and 
not set off any international “fireworks.” 


But Sheriff Flanders Thompson in 
Fort Myers, Florida said no boats left 
the port there either Thursday or Fri- 
day. Charlotte County Sheriff Fred 
Quednau also said no boats left Punta 
Gorda, Florida, the home port of the 
Parnell Fish Co. 

Parnell said his statement to the press 
that armed boats were reported leaving 
Florida for Mexican waters “were based 
on rumors Hathaway and I had heard. 
A lot of the boys were talking about it.” 

James Flowers, office manager of the 
Parnell Fish Co., said “As far as I know, 
there’s not a boat here with a gun on it.” 

Tony Butler, Captain of one of two of 
Parnell’s Boats in Punta Gorda harbor 
Friday, said “It looks like some one is 
starting to make an international inci- 
dent over nothing.” 

The boats were released after U. S. 
Ambassador William O’Dwyer urged that 
they be freed “immediately” unless there 
were specific charges against them. 


SHRIMP—While shrimp production in 
this section had.a ten percent increase 
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over the previous week, yet there were 
only 1,496 standard cases of shrimp can- 
ned last week as against 2,704 standard 
cases packed the previous week or a drop 
of 1,208 standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing March 15, 1952 were: Louisiana 603 
barrels, including 50 barrels for canning; 
Mississippi 421 barrels, including 230 
barrels for canning; Alabama 35 bar- 
rels; Apalachicola, Florida 13 barrels; 
and Texas 3,133 barrels, making a total 
of 4,205 barrels which is 448 more bar- 
rels than were produced the previous 
week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 488,000 pounds and 
were approximately 2,326,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
660,000 pounds less than one year ago. 


OYSTER—There were only 17 plants 
operating on oysters last week and they 
reported having canned 12,898 standard 
cases of shrimp, whereas the 28 plants 
that operated the previous week packed 
22,043 standard cases or a drop of 9,145 
standard cases. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing March 14, 1952 were: Louisiana 
28,323 barrels; including 24,099 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 1,424 barrels, 
including 1,029 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 2,534 barrels, including 2,299 bar- 
rels for canning; and Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida 208 barrels, making a total of 32,489 
barrels as compared with 35,341 pro- 
duced the previous week or a drop of 
2,852 barrels. 


WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 13) 


NEW PRESERVE STANDARDS 
PERMIT CORN SYRUP WITHOUT 
DECLARATION 


In amended regulations published in 
the March 26 Federal Register, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator announces 
new standards of identity for products of 
the preserving industry. The new regu- 
lations permit the use of corn syrup, 
without label declaration, up to 25 per- 
cent of the total sweetener content of 
fruit preserves, fruit jellies and fruit 
butters. 


Comme*ting on the newly adopted 
standard’S the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, Inc., points out that a sub- 
stantially broader use of corn syrup by 
the preserving industries is expected as 
a result. 

Previous regulations allowed the use 
of mixed sweeteners containing corn 
syrup but required that the ingredients 
be listed on the label. Although a num- 
ber of high-quality preserves have in- 
cluded corn syrup for many years, the 
requirement for label declaration has 
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prevented a more extensive use, accord- 
ing to the Foundation. 


Prior to the adoption of the new stand- 
ards, evidence presented at Food and 
Drug hearings showed no signficant dif- 
ference between preserves with an all- 
sucrose sweetener and those containing 
corn syrup up to 25 percent of total 
sweetener content, on a solids basis. The 
hearings, the Foundation release con- 
cludes, also revealed that corn syrup has 
several important advantages for pre- 
servers, other than price. 


Q.M.C. PROCUREMENTS 
FROM 1951 PACK 


Amounts of canned fruits and vege- 
tables procured by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps from the 1951 pack for 
use of all the armed forces, and includ- 
ing quantities for the Veterans Admin- 
istration, were announced last week-end 
by the Department of Defense. 


Except for relatively small quantities 
remaining, the program was virtually 
completed by February 29. It is ex- 
pected that awards for the balance will 
have been made not later than May 15. 

Following are the quantities awarded 
by contract, balances to be procured, and 
anticipated date of completion: 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Awards 
Item to Bal. to be 
Feb. 29 Procured 
(000 omitted) 
8,873 2,290 
Catsup, tomato .............. 
Corn, cream style.......... 
Corn, whole kernel........ 30,696 194 
Juice, tomato ...........s000 48,665 652 
Potatoes, sweet ............ 18,233 1,383 
109,765 253 
FRUITS AND JUICES 

ADDIE 8,602 3,601 
Cherries, sweet ............. 
Fruit Cocktail 
8,902 5,649 
Juice, apple .............s00000 207 498 
Juice, grapefruit .......... 4,895 7,090 
Juice, OTANZE 2,600 34,912 

Juice, orange and 
4,706 25,195 
Juice, pineapple ............ 36,486 
Pineapple, ATEC ........ 
Pineapple, crushed ....... 
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Procurement is expected to be com- 
pleted by April 1 on snap beans, corn, 
tomato juice, tomatoes, apples, apple 
sauce and grape juice; by April 15 on 
carrots, sweet potatoes, grapefruit and 
apple juice and by May 15 on citrus 
juices. 


SENATE UNIT VOTES 
TO EXTEND CONTROLS 


The Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee voted March 26 to extend the De- 
fense Production Act for a period of one 
year. This is the committee before which 
NCA Past President Henry Taylor ap- 
peared March 11 recommending decontrol, 
or at least suspension for canned foods. 

The Committee has not yet considered 
the writing of a formula to suspend con- 
trols on items selling below ceiling. It is 
thought that this will depend on volun- 
tary action taken by OPS in the near 
future. 


NO CPR FOR ONIONS 


The Office of Price Stabilization an- 
nounced today it would not issue at this 
time a ceiling price regulation for onions. 


IOWA CANNERS SCHOOL 
WELL ATTENDED 


(Continued from Page 9) 


TRENDS IN 
CANNING CROP PRODUCTION 


E. E. Philips, American Can Company 
Agronomist, gave a talk illustrated with 
slides, which demonstrated the progress 
that has been made in the development 
of machinery for planting, spraying and 
harvesting canning crops. 

D. W. Staniforth of the college, gave 
an interesting talk on chemical weed 
control in sweet corn. He explained how 
and when to apply the chemicals, and 
also what types were best to use. He 
also explained pre-emergence weeding by 
the use of sprays. 


CANNED FOODS 
LOSS PREVENTION 

Mr. E. J. Kraska of the Association of 
American Railways explained how can- 
ned foods should be stacked in railroad 
cars to prevent damage. He also told the 
canners that whenever canned foods are 
damaged, it is necessary for the railroad 
to go out and sell these damaged cans on 
the open market, and that they, there- 
fore, enter into competition with undam- 
aged products. Canners, he said, should 
see to it that these cars are properly 
loaded. 

On the evening of February 19 a ban- 
quet was held and Dr. E. S. Haber was 
the Toastmaster. Dr. R. E. Buchanan, 
former Director of the Iowa Experiment 
Station, entertained the assembly with 
an account of his experiences as a guest 
professor in Germany. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 1, 1952—Food Technology Con- 
ference, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Babcock Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


APRIL 6-9, 1952— Spring Meeting, 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


APRIL 8, 1952 — Annual Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


APRIL 10, 1952— Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 15-17, 1952—5th Annual Meet- 
ing, Research & Development Associates, 
Food & Container Institute, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 27-30, 1952—60th Anniversary 
Convention & Exposition, U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19, 1952—Spring Meeting, Ad- 
ministrative Council, National Canners 
Association, 1133-20th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

MAY 20, 1952—Spring Meeting, Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, 11383-20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEATHS 


WILLIAM F. CHRISTEL 


William F. Christel, President of the 
Valders Canning Company, Valders, 
Wisconsin, and for many years the oldest 
active canner in Wisconsin, died at his 
home in Valders, on March 21, at the age 
of 90. “Uncle Bill”, as he was affection- 
ately known by his many friends, had 
been in ill health for the past several 
months, but had been actively on the job 
until his 90th birthday last November 14. 


He started in the canning business as 
one of the organizers of the Pioneer Can- 
ning Company of St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, 
about 1901. He organized the Valders 
Canning Company in 1913 and was its 
first and only President. Besides the can- 
ning business he was interested in a 
garage and other enterprises in Valders. 
He was an inventor and developed vari- 
ous machines and improvements for the 
canning industry. Best known are the 
Texturemeter, used for determining the 
maturity of peas, and the Hume Pea 
Harvester. 


He is survived by 12 children and a 
large number of grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. Funeral services were 
from St. Gregory’s Church at St. Nazi- 
anz on Monday morning, March 24. 


HERBERT A. HUGHES 


Herbert A. “Pee Wee” Hughes, an old 
timer and one of the best known and 
most liked salesman in the food industry, 
died suddenly March 15th of a heart 
attack. He was 59 years old. 

Although a Californian, Pee Wee rep- 
resented Wm. J. Stange Co. in the east 
for many years where he was known as 
the “Biggest Spice Salesman in the 
World”. For the past several years he 
lived in Baltimore. 

His untimely death occurred just three 
days before he and his family were to 
move to California where he had hoped 
to spend the rest of his life in semi- 
retirement. In accordance with his 
wishes, his body was shipped to Califor- 
nia and funeral services were held in 
Encinitas. His family will live in Solano 
Beach, California. 


CLINTON H. HASKELL 


Clinton H. Haskell, president of Bea- 
trice Foods Co. for the past 24 years, and 
a pioneer of the dairy industry, died at 
St. Francis Hospital in Evanston, March 
21, 1952 at the age of 63 following a long 
illness. He had been associated with the 
company for 46 years. 


ARTHUR NORDLINGER DEAD 


Arthur Nordlinger, 63, a member of 
the food brokerage firm of Finck-Jones- 
Libby Co., New York, for the past 29 
years, died at his home in New York 
last week. 


The Seventh Edition of 


Caunner 

should 

Course 

this 

work” 2, 
Prepaid 

A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
dee book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
one of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 208.GAY STREET 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lxe@.........000 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StTrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr... Sh, 8 2. -95 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 303.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308... 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
NO. 808 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303... 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fcy., No. 2, 1 sv. ....... 2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 303 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 «1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 6 sv., Cut, 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Std, Cut, No. 808 1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ........0000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.40 
Small 2.15 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. 8td., Gr. & Whi. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
+001 25 


No. 10 5,25 


CANNED FOOD 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. «70 


No. 803 1.07% 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 

CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No.» 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.20 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


1.60-1.65 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 308... woe 5021.55 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2....0000 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std, 8 sv., 8 -90- .95 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
4 sv., No. 308 ........ .1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... -75-.80 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 


5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1,25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MipWEst ALASKAS 
2 sv., No. 303 2.00-2.10 
3 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.20 
4 sv. 1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1.25 


MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 


8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

6 BOR, crm -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 


No. 303 1.25-1.85 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz -80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.20 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303. 1.15 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 9244 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 

SPINACH 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

1.65-1.70 
No. 10 §.25-5.50 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.10-5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. 303 .........00000 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

1.10-1.15 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........c00000+ 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Ozarks, Std., NO. 2 1.60 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Wa; BSG. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.50-10.50 

No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
BD 13.75-14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

No. 10 6.50-7.50 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

Calif. Fey., No. 308 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%... 

Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.10 

Std., No. 2% 2.90 

Std,, No, 10 9,76 


PRICES 


10.50-11.50 
CHERRIES 
2.25 
10.75-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
3.30 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 2% 3.25-8.40 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Choice, No. 246 2.80-2.85 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.80-10.00 
Std., No. 2.60-2.65 
1.57%4-1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9,00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.60-2.75 
No. 10 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2™.......... 3.50-3.70 
No. 10 13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........... 40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.85 
No. 10 4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
-9746-1.00 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey., NO. 1.10-1.20 
2.3216-2.60 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 31.50-32.00 
17.50-18.00 


.-20.00-21.00 

12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.00-17.50 
9.25-10.00 


SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless..........9.45-10.45 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 


Pink, Tall, No. 1 


9.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.25 
Medium 3.75 
Large 4.10 
Jumbo 4.50 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-16.50 
Chunks & 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 1’s......14.00-14.50 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks & Fiakes............11.00-13.00 
Grated 10,00-11,00 
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